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The Message 


our December page 

gested and discussed various pro- 
fessional activities for chapters. This 
month wish propose some the 
administrative and social activities that 
are necessary for any well-rounded 
chapter program. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Administrative activities include, 
besides the routine business the 
group, problems teacher welfare, 
public relations, and the improvement 
opportunities special education. 
These problems may exist either 
the local state level, both, and 
they may attacked the group 
functioning alone cooperation 
with others. some respect they are 
not only among the most important ac- 
tivities which chapter can engage, 
but they are usually the most neg- 
lected. Too often educators fail 
study the causes fluctuations 
public interest and have even greater 
difficulty organizing for long range 
planning with which correct it. 
However special education, any 
sional level, educators, themselves, 
must assume constant, intelligent in- 
terest the social, economic, and legal 
aspects it—and, the same time, 
constructively active promoting 
guiding the changes necessary 
produce desirable results. 

program subject itself. Never- 
theless few brief observations may 
worth making, namely, that public 
relations not something can pull 
down from the shelt and dust off when- 
ever teachers’ salaries are considered 
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too low, when the class loads are 
too great, when the school buildings 
and equipment have become too an- 
tiquated. Neither can campaigns de- 
ploring the fact that “garbage col- 
lectors” receive much more 
money than teachers win any great 
deal public sympathy action. 

public-relations program one 
which educators are regular particip- 
ants community and state affairs, 
assuming their share leadership, 
and which the public brought into 
active contact and 
acquainted with the educational prob- 
lems its own community and state. 
those communities which such 
relationship exists over period 
years, the people become sold edu- 
cation and they acquire confidence 
the teachers and administrators that 
operate their schools. matter 
simple, business good-will our 
part. Whenever consumer becomes 
reasonable price for it. the other 
hand, should fail become sold 
it, will begrudge any price for 
it, regardless how cheaply may 
obtained. Consequently, edu- 
cators, this age high competition 
for the consumer’s dollar, expect 
make sale their product, they 
must spend the necessary thought, 
time, effort, and money accomplish 
the task. 


BREADTH AND DEPTH OPPORTUNITIES 


proceeding analyze what serv- 
ices for the exceptional children any 
community state are most need 
improvement probably would in- 
quire first whether there al- 
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ready program for each type 
child. not, would want know 
what happens these children. Are 
they permitted just “sit” regular 
classrooms they drop out 
school? they drop out, what 
means this possible? there 
compulsory attendance law for the 
exceptional children that are educable? 
the authorities not enforce it? 
those children that remain out be- 
cause being uneducable, for other 
good reason, what administrative ma- 
chinery set for legally excusing 
them from school? 

Answers the above questions 
would give idea the consist- 
ency controls and the breadth 
special-class provisions. should 
then wish know next little about 
the depth those provisions. For 
example, every type exceptional 
child provided with some sort 
special instruction, what extent are 
they provided with it? What sort 
system there for finding all the 
children need special education? 
Are provisions made for the hard 
hearing the community for only 
the totally deaf? Are the orthopedic 
facilities open principally “custo- 
dial” type cases, they include 
pupils with less severe handicaps 
correctable nature? education 
extended beyond the classroom the 
form bed-side teaching children 
confined home hospital? And 
might continue check the 
completeness and adequacy the pro- 
gram for each type child. 


FLEXIBILITY OPPORTUNITIES 


After have fully reviewed the 
breadth and depth our program, 
should consider its flexibility (1) 
meet the unique and varying needs 
children, (2) provide for less than 
minimum class-sized enrollments, and 


(3) compensate for organizational 
deficiencies and administrative diffi- 
culties. For example, does the pro- 
gram permit children with slight de- 
fects spend the major portion 
their time other than special classes? 
sufficiently flexible meet two 
more special needs, simultaneously, 
child with multiple handicap? 
Are special teachers qualified, when 
needed, care for more than one type 
child, such speech defectives and 
the hard hearing? what extent 
are the regular classroom teachers 
the system trained for dealing with (1) 
children requiring limited activities, 
(2) children having slight hearing 
losses, (3) children possessing minor 
vision defects, (4) and the like? 

The physical, mental, emotional, and 
social needs children any school 
system can never met unless the 
entire system attuned the pro- 
gram. Certain types children pos- 
sess exceptional conditions that are 
only borderline nature. They need 


ities, but not the extent requir- 
ing special-class 
quently, promote satisfactory and 
happy adjustments for these children, 
the regular classroom teacher must 
possess the knowledge and ability 
provide adequately for their individual 
differences. 


STATE AID AND SUPERVISION 


The next aspect the program 
which should like information 
the extent the state’s participation 
it. Does the state possess good, 
modern, residential schools such 
schools function more less institu- 
tions for custodial care? Are the iso- 
lated day-school 
supervised and aided are they oper- 
ating programs for 
want direct contact and stimulation 
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with others the work? Are the day 
schools recipients state aid pro- 
mote the education all types ex- 
ceptional children, including the men- 
tally slow and the mentally gifted? 
And are all special teachers the 
state properly prepared and protected 
modern training and certificate re- 
quirements? 

Special education, because its 
higher cost, usually suffers when state 
aid not available. maintain sal- 
aries containing differential, buy 
special equipment and supplies, 
meet desirable 
and give year-in and year-out sta- 
bility the local program, state re- 
imbursement almost indispensable. 


SELECTING COURSE ACTION 


The above queries for use eval- 
uating the general adequacy any 
special-education program are purely 
suggestive and constitute only brief 
sampling the total factors that 
should considered. However they 
are presented here because they repre- 
sent degree the types and range 
specific questions that must an- 
swered give good picture 
program’s existing status. 

After the status program has 
been determined, the forces and fac- 
tors that inhibit improvement must 
reviewed. Are they economic, political, 
personal, legal? Are they matter 
indifference, lack information 
the special-education needs, lack 
knowledge what can done? 
what extent these forces and 
factors exist the local level and 
what extent the state level? 
What lay groups and individuals, 
they possess the necessary information, 
would sponsor and support desirable 
improvements? What leaders spe- 
cial education should appointed 
present the interests the group 
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the school administration and help 
interpret the administration’s thinking 
and problems the group? 

other words, for chapter 
place itself position 
choose course action for improv- 
ing the educational opportunities 
exceptional children and the status 
the teachers that type work, 
must have reasonably good concept 
the needs the community, exact 
information the existing program, 
knowledge the forces and factors 
that tend prevent change, and con- 
tacts with organizations 
viduals who, with proper information, 
would actively engage promoting 
change. Any group that proceeds along 
these lines, functioning always with 
tact and judgment and accepting the 
task one involving persistency 
long-range planning and education 
the public, will find itself well repaid 
terms gradual, steady growth, 
backed loyal public support. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS PROGRAM 


Before closing, wish comment 
briefly the social aspects chap- 
ter’s program. are all social be- 
ings and need the opportunity meet 
co-workers some other level, oc- 
casionally, than one which pro- 
fessional and business problems con- 
stitute the only order the day. 
result, some chapters set aside 
least one meeting for purely social 
activities. Others considerable mix- 
ing the social events with the regu- 
lar chapter meetings throughout the 
year, combining tea with late af- 
ternoon business meeting, even- 
ing cards with brief program, 
dinner with special address, and 
the like. fact, chapters have de- 
vised variety methods for break- 
ing away from the usual academic 


(Continued page 122) 
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Social Relationships 
Physically Handicapped Children 


William Cruickshank and Julia Medve 


field interpersonal relation- 

ships has recently become one 
the most important areas investiga- 
tion. Many sociometric studies have 
been made practically all areas 
behavior. The area the physically 
handicapped has, however, been neg- 
lected the literature. The extent 
which physical handicap affects the 
social relationships the child im- 
portant determining programs 
education and therapy for such chil- 
dren. Studies have been made which 
show that physically handicapped in- 
dividuals present personality malad- 
justments significant but 
few, any, investigations have been 
undertaken determine the child’s 
own reaction his physical defect 
insofar the defect qualifies selection 
social partners. 


The present study preliminary 
one based upon the observation 
twenty children between the ages 
ten and fourteen. All are enrolled 
day school for the physically handi- 
capped and all present one more 
handicapping conditions. Intelligence 
quotients the children 
tween and 130. Two teachers close- 


and Seidenfeld, A., “Psy- 
chosocial Effects Journal 
Consulting Psychology, 11:30, 1947. 


G., Wright, and Gonick, 
Adjustment Physical Handicap and 
Illness, 72. 


associated with the children were 
asked rate each child two dif- 
ferent bases: (1) the degree dis- 
ability insofar the disability affected 
the child’s locomotion and social ac- 
tivity, and (2) the degree which the 
physical handicap was obvious 
others causing individuals re- 
pelled the child. The first rating 
was made five-point scale fol- 
lows: degree disability severe (5), 
considerable (4), some (3), little (2), 
none (1). The second rating was 
made similar scale follows: 
obvious and repulsive (5), obvious 
but not too repulsive (4), somewhat 
obvious but not repulsive (3), slight- 
observable (2), unobservable (1). 
granted that such ratings are 


subjective and are made from 


adult point view. However, 
the physical impairment impor- 
tant factor determining social rela- 
tionships handicapped children, such 
judgments are important, 
cannot conveniently made chil- 
dren. Data for the above-mentioned 
factors are seen Table 

each the twenty children 
Guess Who test consisting six ques- 
tions was administered. The questions 
used were follows: 

Whom you like best the 
room? 

Whom you like sit next 
the class? 


Pu.D., Director Special Education, School Education, 


Syracuse University. 


associated with the Percy Hughes School for Exceptional Children, 


Syracuse, New York. 
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TABLE 
DATA PERTAINING CHILDREN EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


Degree Degree 


Subject Age Physical Impairment Disa- Obvious- 
bility ness 
Girl 105 Cerebral Palsy, Epilepsy 
Boy 113 Rheumatic Heart 
Boy Cerebral Palsy, Hearing 

Impairment 
Boy 101 Club Feet 
Girl 130 Poliomyelitis, Arthritis 
Boy 101 Spina Bifida 
Girl 107 Impaired Vision 


Whom would you like take 
home dinner? 

With whom would you like 
spend your vacation? 


games? 


ideas for 


Who tries nice every- 


one? 


Several days following the adminis- 
tration the above test each child 
was given the Elementary Series, Form 
the Mental Health Analysis. 
was hoped through such technique 
tionship existed between the child’s 
acceptability social group and his 
total personality adjustment. 

Figures inclusive, present 
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diagrammatically the children’s choices 
each the six questions the 
Guess Who test. Table shows the 
number choices which each child 
received when all the questions 
were taken together. apparent 
from Table and the Figures that 
certain children the group are 
selected the remainder the chil- 
dren practically every situation. 
Girls and and Boy appear 
the center sociometric groupings 
all the configurations. evalua- 
tion the psycho-social qualities 
these children important and will 
considered below. the 


group whole concerned, cer- 
tain relationships 
nificant. 


seem sig- 
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Figure 
Question: Whom you like best the room? 


Boy 
Girl Boy 2<——Boy Boy 
Girl 
TABLE 
NUMBER CHOICES SUBJECTS RECEIVED GUESS WHO TEST 
Subject No. Subject No. Subject No. 
Choices Choices Choices 
Figure 
Question: Whom you like sit next the 
Boy 
Girl Boy Girl Girl 
Girl 
JANUARY 
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study the relationship between 
the total number choices the 
six questions and Q., degree dis- 
ability, and degree obviousness was 
made. 


The coefficient correlation between 
the total number choices and in- 
ber choices and degree disabil- 
ity and between number 
choices and degree obviousness 
the defect apparent that 
among physically 
dren one the most important factors 
selection social partners that 
Table that the children who were 
chosen most frequently, Girl Girl 
and Boy all have intelligence 
quotients within the normal above 
the normal range. There one ex- 
ception this statement. Girl was 
selected twenty-one times the re- 
mainder the children, and 


Figure 


Question: 


Boy 


noted that her I.Q. The factor 
physical size enters into this situa- 
tion. Girl physically very well 
developed and size comparable 
adult. Undoubtedly this factor in- 
fluences other children selecting 
her social partner many situa- 
tions. Confidence and security are ex- 
perienced children the adult 
size which Girl presents. This sub- 
ject also one the older children 
and the degree obviousness her 
defect socially very acceptable. 

second factor which important 
among physically 
dren that degree disability. The 
correlation .65 between the degree 
disability and the number times 
the child was selected high enough 
whose disability slight has great- 


Whom would you like take home dinner? 


Girl 


Boy Boy 

Girl Girl 


Boy Boy 
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Figure 


Question: 


Boy 


With whom would you like spend your vacation? 


Girl 


Boy 


Girl Girl 
Girl 

Boy 

Boy 


Boy Boy 


Boy 


chance being accepted his 
peers than the child whose disability 
imposes severe limitations locomo- 
tion and other physical activity. The 
child who relatively independent 
and who needs the assistance oth- 
ers only infrequent occasions 
the child who selected other 
children for various social situations. 
will noted comparing Figure 
with the degrees disability noted 
Table that only two the chil- 
dren who were not chosen any 
other child person sit next 
classroom have degrees dis- 
ability better. One these 
children, Boy new child the 
school and for that reason rather than 
slight degree disability not chosen 
other children this any other 
the social situations. The child 
who needs great deal assistance, 
who needs constant attention and care, 
who has rely others greatly 
not accepted, insofar his social re- 
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Girl Girl 


Girl 


lationships are concerned, other 
physically handicapped children. 

very healthy sign 
group physically impaired children 
that the degree obviousness 
defect has little any relationship 
the child’s acceptance into 
situation. The correlation .36 
too low allow significance 
attached 


mentioned above, each child was 
administered the Mental Health An- 
alysis. This test organized into two 
sections five categories each, and 
addition total adjustment score can 
obtained. Section designed 
measure the presence mental 
health liabilities whose presence should 
eliminated minimized, while 
Section designed detect the 
presence mental health assets which 
should strengthened and recognized 
insofar possible. 
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Figure 
Question: Who has the best ideas for games? 


Boy Boy 
Boy 
Girl 


Girl Girl Girl 


TABLE III 


CORRELATION BETWEEN THE MENTAL HEALTH ANALYSIS 
AND NUMBER CHOICES SOCIAL SITUATIONS 


Coefficient Probable 

Measure Correlation Error 
Total Health Analysis Score +.14 
Total Liabilities Score 
Behavioral Immaturity +.14 
Emotional Instability 
Physical Defects 
Nervous Mannerisms 
Total Assets Score 
Close Personal Relationships 
Interpersonal Skills +.14 
Social Participation 

Outlook and Goals 1915 

Satisfying Work and Recreation 

Table III demonstrates the relation- Health Analysis and the total number 


ship which was found between each children’s choices the six social 
the thirteen measures the Mental situations. will seen from Table 
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Figure 


Question: 


Boy Girl 


Who tries nice everyone? 


Girl 


Boy Boy 
Boy Girl 
Boy 
Boy 


III that there apparently sig- 
nificant correlation any the per- 
sonality factors measured 
Mental Health Analysis and the choice 
child for relationship social 
situation. interesting note, 
however, spite the figures pre- 
sented Table III, that Girl and 
Girl two children selected and 
times respectively, had the highest 
adjustment scores. Both girls had total 
adjustment scores the 
centile, the highest obtained any 
the twenty children. Girl who 
also received choices, but whose 
was low, had total adjustment 
score only the 10th percentile. How- 
ever, her total assets score was twice 
high her total liabilities score, 
and this undoubtedly accounts for 
many her selections. would seem 
that with larger group subjects 
the problem personality adjustment 
might demonstrate 
than seen among the twenty cases 
used this preliminary study. How- 
ever, the present group the factor 
personality adjustment seems 
have little any role the selection 
children for social relationships. 
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SUMMARY 

preliminary study social rela- 
tionships physically handicapped 
children was made twenty 
dren, each presenting one more 
physical impairments. was found 
that intelligence the child and the 
degree disability which the handi- 


cap necessitated were the two most 


significant factors given child’s 

acceptance the social group. The 

degree obviousness the defect 
and scores personality tests were 
not found have any significant cor- 
relation the individual’s acceptabil- 
ity social group. 
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Educating Handicapped Children 


England and Wales 


England all children are educated 

according their ability and apti- 
tudes, and those juveniles who suf- 
fer from some disability body 
mind have special forms education 
suitable their condition. Education 
from the age five compulsory 
for them well for other children. 
Parents may provide education for 
backward children privately, just 
they may for other children, but few 
them because the cost and 
difficulty. Backward children whose 
disability serious must cer- 
tain schools, but where the disability 
slight they may attend ordinary 
schools where they 
guidance. Those who attend sehools 
which deal only with backward chil- 
dren must attend until they are aged 
years. 

Different disabilities are dealt with 
different ways. Owing the suc- 
cess preventive methods, blind chil- 
dren England number only about 
two 10,000, and they and those oth- 
ers with some slight vision learn 
through the medium touch. Most 
schools for the blind are old—estab- 
lished and supported charity, but 
where there were not enough 
these, publicly provided boarding 
schools have been set the last 
years and now there enough 
room for all blind children. Blind 
students may enter universities 
teachers’ training colleges the same 
basis other people. 


James Lumsden 


Although those with partial sight 
not learn read touch, they 
cannot see well enough make good 
progress ordinary schools without 
help. About five 10,000 spe- 
cial schools. Some attend daily 
such schools near their homes the 
large towns, and there are some board- 
ing schools for those who not live 
near day schools. All the schools 
take pupils from five years. The 
children read from books large 
print, from handwritten printed 
sheets, from chalk boards. Ex- 
periments using magnifying lenses 
make ordinary books visible are 
proving successful. The rest the 
curriculum normal lines. 


THE DEAF 


Those who are deaf that they 
have been unable learn speak 
acquire language naturally are 
taught speak and use English. The 
number school-age children thus af- 
fected about seven 10,000, and 
the last years many under five 
have been admitted schools which 
have nursery classes. Most the 
boarding schools are old charities like 
those for the blind, but the deaf schools 
the large towns are publicly sup- 
ported. 

Partially deaf children who have 
enough hearing enable them 
speak naturally but are too deaf 
benefit fully from ordinary schools are 


James Special Staff Inspector Schools providing educational 


treatment Britain. 


This manuscript was supplied through the courtesy British In- 


formation Services, Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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two classes. The most serious cases 
are admitted schools for the deaf. 
The less serious may remain their 
own schools they have hearing in- 
struments, and instruction given 
lip-reading classes they attend once 
twice week. Provision for these 
children its infancy, but they 
are only about 5,000 number, 
whom about half should special 
schools. planned open some 
boarding schools for them separately 
from the deaf, and develop the 
technique teaching them am- 
plifying their own and their teachers’ 
voices class hearing instruments 
which have been experimented with for 
some years. 


Delicate and physically backward 
children who cannot attend ordinary 
schools because they are under treat- 
ment hospitals, because they are 
crippled, because their health would 
suffer, are taught hospitals. Most 
hospitals which have child patients 
for more than three months employ 
teachers teach them bed, 
while they are convalescent. the 
larger towns there are day schools 
for crippled children who are brought 
school private bus from their 
homes, and almost all towns fair 
size there are open-air schools for 
delicate children who live home 
and attend daily. There are also 
few boarding schools for delicate chil- 
dren and incurable cripples. Some 
three four children 10,000 have 
education hospitals boarding 
schools for the physically backward. 


Epileptic children who have severe 
fits, but can educated, may attend 
boarding schools for epileptics, 
which there are seven with about 650 
children. Children with minor in- 
frequent fits usually attend the ordin- 
ary schools. Children with defects 
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speech attend special schools, 
They receive treatment from qualified 
speech therapists, individually 
groups, some convenient center 
while they are being educated the 
ordinary schools. 


Maladjusted 
psychological disturbance 
treatment medical educational 
psychologists and investigation their 
workers are estimated about 
one per cent children, minor dif- 
ficulties are included. The great ma- 
jority attend their ordinary schools 
while receiving periodic treatment 
clinics provided education author- 
ities hospitals, but few require 
residential care treatment un- 
satisfactory while they remain 
home. For them there are few 
boarding schools, present run 
voluntary bodies—in future these will 
run also local education author- 
ities—and rather larger number 
hostels which they can live and re- 


requiring 


ceive treatment while attending ordin- 


ary schools. 
FREE EDUCATION 


All special schools, and 
all medical treatment carried out 
backward children, are free cost 
the parents. fees are charged 
even for board residential schools. 
The cost falls the first place upon 
the local education authority the 
area which the parents live. the 
authority maintains its 
schools, the cost falls upon local taxes, 
but proportion the cost, usually 
more than half, repaid the author- 
ity grant from the Ministry 
Education out national taxes. 
the local authority does not maintain 
special school the kind approp- 
riate for the child, they arrange 
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have him admitted special school 
voluntary body, hospital which 
will give appropriate treatment. These 
schools are all approved and inspected 
the Ministry Education, and 
fee which may cover the cost edu- 
cation, board necessary, and treat- 
ment, fixed the Ministry. 


Teachers special schools must 
have high qualifications 
the ordinary schools. addition, 
teachers the blind and deaf, either 
before they begin teach during 
their first three years special 
school, have pass examination 
the principles and practice educat- 
ing the blind deaf. 


AVERAGE OCCUPATIONS 


Because the medical treatment 
and education they receive children, 
many the delicate, physically handi- 
capped and maladjusted pupils spe- 
cial schools are under disability 
when they leave school, and engage 
occupations similar those followed 
children educated ordinary 
schools. Some them must necessar- 
ily have more difficulty finding em- 
ployment than normal children, and 
the blind require special arrangements. 
Britain’s Ministry Labor and Na- 
tional Service takes specal care find 
work for those with disabilities 
body mind. Their rehabilitation of- 
ficers examine the abilities each 
child who requires help leaving 
special school. Certain employments 
are confined the disabled, and each 
large employer must employ 
centage disabled people. Other 
provisions are made for employment 
non-commercial workshops as- 
sistance work home, assistance 
poverty, and pensions blind peo- 
ple. 
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Blind people who have been special- 
and have had professional training, 
may successful masseurs, mas- 
seuses, clergymen, musicians, law- 
yers. They can trained com- 
petent shorthand-typists. Those with 
less intelligence may enter large 
variety skilled trades, either 
special worshops for the handicapped, 
ordinary industry. Some are 
employed retail trade. Deaf people 
enter such wide field employ- 
ments which they need not have 
frequent contacts with the public that 
difficult give selection, but 
agriculture, engineering, domestic 
work hospitals institutions, 
bakery, textile factories are examples. 
few have been successful jour- 
nalism and accountancy. 


recent report from one boarding 
school for educationally subnormal 
children noted that one their old 
boys was leading stoker Britain’s 
Royal Navy, several were the 
Guards Regiments, one was market 
gardener owning his own car, another 
was foreman brickworks, and 
girl was charge canteen. Sev- 
eral the best London stores employ 
high-class luxury work large num- 
bers girls who have received train- 
ing fine needlework, embroidery, 
and dressmaking schools for crip- 
ples. They find them cheerful and 
willing workers, glad able 
earn their living equality with 
healthy women. All these instances 
show that special education need not 
regarded merely humanitarian 
effort alleviate the lot the un- 
fortunate, but attempt enrich 
the nation training all its fu- 
ture citizens perform the most 
skilled work which they are cap- 
able. 
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Notes the Twenty-Third Annual Convention 


SECTION HARD-OF-HEARING: 


Marian Francis, Supervisor Speech 
and Public 
Schools, the first speaker, took 
the problems finding the hard-of- 
hearing child. summary her 
views follows: 


field work which much has 
been accomplished, and one which 
much more needs done. 
also field which there differ- 
method. realize the 
devastating effects which undetect- 
hearing loss may have the edu- 
cational, emotional and social develop- 
ment the child. Many municipality 
and state boards are becoming con- 
cerned, and are providing for periodic 
testing elementary school children, 
believing that “prevention 
than cure.” 

The first step establishing pro- 
gram prevention and educational ad- 
justment must necessity plan 
for reliably selecting those children 
with loss hearing. Various methods 
for accomplishing this are now use. 
Those methods unanimously approved 
are audiometric testing coupled with 
speech reception tests. 

Two years ago with the backing 
the Windsor, Ontario, Board Edu- 
cation, community approximate- 
making survey the public schools, 
with the view arousing community 
interest and organizing hearing con- 


*Miss Clara Binnie served Recorder 
for the Section. 
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servation program. The widely recog- 
nized Western Electric audiometer 
was the one with which began our 
work. the 9,500 children tested, 
535 5.5 per cent showed hearing 
loss. One per cent displayed loss 
severe enough retard normal prog- 
ress through the grades, and this 
group sixteen required 
vestigation with the view organizing 
acoustically equipped class for the 
hard-of-hearing. were awake 
the limitations the Western Elec- 
tric audiometer imposes evaluating 
the number and severity the de- 
fects. These limitations 
ability pick out those with high fre- 
quency losses, loss time setting 
the equipment and correcting pa- 
pers, failure pupils understand 
directions concentrate, and, the 
need frequent repair. 

The advantages, however, 
clearly marked since the method used 
was easily understood lay people. 
Teachers and principals took the test 
with their classes, Board Health 
doctors and nurses became interested, 
and parents showed concern. or- 
der that the medical profession should 
raise objection, child was re- 
ferred doctor without first com- 
ing under the observation the Board 
Health doctor the school. 

Generous support and assistance was 
afforded the local Kinsmen Club. 
fact the Kinsmen Club means 
city-wide tag day paid the cost 
medical attention for those who could 
not otherwise afford it, and also 
bought Western Electric group hear- 
ing aid toward the establishment 
class for the hard-of-hearing. 


were 
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Because discrepancies found 
tween the group test, speech test, 
grade achievement, and findings 
the school doctor, the Board Edu- 
cation purchased individual audio- 
meter. This equipment was especial- 
necessary completing follow- 
the children suspected hav- 
ing loss, and the establishment 
the hard-of-hearing class. 

the audiometer, with all 
its imperfections, give credit for 
laying the humble foundations 
Windsor’s hearing conservation pro- 
gram. 


Group Tests common use include: 


Western Electric Group 
Audiometer. This popular screen- 
ing device, the limitations and ad- 
vantages which have been discussed. 

Group Hearing Test, which was 
discussed the January 1947 issue 
the Laryngoscope. This word and 
sentence test, rather than digit test, 
which may overtake the test. The 
decreasing volume similar the 
except that drops steps six 
decibels rather than three. This test 
has been standardized and has been 
used army hospitals and naval train- 
ing stations. unsuitable for those 
having multiple handicap mental 
retardation, poor motor coordination, 
and language problem. The monitor 
system would probably helpful with 
these childdren. 

third type multiple audio- 
meter manufactured especially for 
children who cannot write. this 
record voice repeats the names 
various objects. The children indicate 
that they hear the voice selecting 
the objects named from series pic- 
tures. (Meeting the Needs the 
Acoustically Handicapped, Bulletin 
421, Department Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa.) These word tests 
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should reveal high frequency losses, 
because the ability hear high fre- 
quencies essential being able 
discriminate between the consonants. 

Pure Tone Group Test. (See 
Journal Speech Disorders, March 
1947.) Dr. Reger has now developed 
mechanically interrupted pure tone 
group test, which compares favorably 
with the individual test. fre- 
quency does the mean deviation be- 
tween group test and individual pure 
tone test exceed five decibels. 


Individual Tests which have proved 
useful include: 


Sweep Test—by means in- 
dividual audiometer set decibels 
below normal—is fast means de- 
tection. has, however, been found 
unsatisfactory with young and 
immature children. 

Complete individual test 
individual audiometer doubt 
familiar. has proved very satis- 
factory when its results are used 
conjunction with speech test. 

Speech Reception Test which 
has been used for the last three years 
the Naval Hospital Phila- 
delphia, and also part the equip- 
ment the University Michigan. 

Douglas MacFarlan (M.D.) 
his little book entitled Speech Hear- 
ing Tests outlines several suitable word 
hearing tests. establishing pro- 
gram find the hard-of-hearing the 
following needs should met: 

The awakening community in- 
terest and cooperation. 

The adoption the most re- 
liable method for testing periodically 
all elementary and secondary school 
children. 

The provision follow-up for 
medical treatment and educational and 
emotional’ adjustment 
sary. 
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The establishment clinics for 
pre-school children and adults, where 
tests are given and suitable referrals 
and adjustments are suggested; and 
centers where parents the hard- 
of-hearing can learn understand 
and train their handicapped children; 
and rehabilitation centers for deaf- 
ened adults where they may receive 
training and possible assistance with 
job placement. 


Dr. Richard Silverman, Administra- 
tive Executive, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, discussing the problems 
the hard-of-hearing stressed the 
following points: 


The purposes auditory tests in- 
clude: (1) Screening, (2) Diagnosis, 
(3) Prognosis, (4) Assessment so- 
cial adequacies, (5) Evaluation 
therapeutic measures such 
radium treatment, (b) hearing aid, 
(c) auditory training. 

(1) Screening: Spotting without 
instrument. The still small voice 
indicative conductive deafness. Forty 
decibels loss caused closing 
the ear with the fingers. 
modulated voice another indication. 

(2) Diagnosis: Distinguishing con- 
ductive deafness, inner ear deafness, 
and the mixed type. complete 
diagnosis can made audiometer 
testing for surgery. 

Speech Reception Test usually tests 
threshold. word list consisting 
fifty words given given inten- 
sity. The next fifty words are given 
lower intensity, etc. until the 
threshold intelligibility reached. 

Threshold Perception useless 
for all practical purposes except diag- 
nosis. 

The individual who gets the loud- 
ness but not the clarity has nerve deaf- 
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ness. For him one must speak clearly 
but not loudly. 

Theory assessment cochlear 
test. 

(3) Prognosis: important 
able tell the patient what may 
expect any treatment; for example, 
there use using radium the 
nerve gone. The removal the 
cause the conductive deafness will 
nothing for him. 


(4) Assessment Social Ade- 
quacy: For this cannot depend 
the threshold acuity measure. 
person should have aid im- 
proves social adequacy. 


(5) Evaluation Hearing Aid: 
Nobody knows how fit 
aid. “Fit” should dropped. The 
word “select” should used. There 
little difference between aids. The 
emphasis should from 
“which aid get” psychological 
training, etc. 


Research Aids: The method 
fitting aids mirroring the audio- 
gram gives only image the thres- 
hold. The army built master aid, 
and ran articulation tests with many 
persons. 

The reference pain threshold 
vague. Research has shown that 
multi-layered. There the threshold 
discomfort, the threshold tickle, 
and the threshold sharp pain. In- 
dividuals can get used sound and 
can take more and more it. The 
area between the threshold hear- 
ing and the threshold discomfort 
the important thing. one can move 
the threshold discomfort, gives 
person larger area usable hear- 
ing. 

One hundred 
have been poured into ear without 
damage. One need not afraid 
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using loud sounds, but roughly one 
hundred thirty decibels the top. 


Dr. Warren Gardner, Director 
Clinical Services, Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center, Western Re- 
serve, was the second discussant. 
His comments included the follow- 
ing points: 


The adult hard-of-hearing 
son wants learn talk better. Many 
who now have quite bit hearing 
have mushy speech and lack lan- 
guage. 

There danger the loss 
function through the nonstimulation 
the associative areas. 

survey the United States 
has shown that 46,500 persons between 
the ages three and eighteen years 
are wearing hearing aids. 

Although there are certain dis- 
advantages the wearing hearing 
aids school children, such break- 
age while playing the school yard, 
must accept them and prepare 
overcome them. The proper method 
handling his equipment should 
routine part the training 
hard-of-hearing child. 

Pitch more easily maintained 
wearing aid. Even with ex- 
treme loss the high frequencies 
the wearing aid helps the in- 
dividual maintain pitch and loud- 
ness. 

Some children have obtained 
great thrill from hearing their own 
voices for the first time through 
aid. 

Through the aid, speech im- 
provement many cases 
spontaneous. Corrected speech sounds 
can retained more easily through 
auditory memory. The hard-of-hear- 
ing child will put ends words. 

The social advantage enabling 
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the hard-of-hearing child participate 
very great. 

aid should put the 
child soon the hearing loss 
discovered. 

10. Army specifications for hear- 
ing aid require decibels the bet- 
ter ear. 

11. Criteria for measuring hearing: 
(a) voice quality, (b) extent vo- 
cabulary, (c) response, (d) audio- 
metric test. Westlake has tested four- 
year-olds. Preliminary auditory train- 
ing necessary for this. 

12. Parents must cooperate the 
child have hearing aid. 

13. Teachers must trained the 
use the aid. Just because has 
aid does not mean child should 
sit the back seat. 

14. Some children can wear aid 
all day, others only during verbal 
work. Some need introduced 
gradually, increasing the length 
time that worn from day day. 

15. The teacher and parents should 
test the aid frequently see that 
actually working. 

16. The effect wearing aid 
and training wear decrease 
the number children whom call 
deaf. 

17. Preliminary training with 
desk aid essential before in- 
dividual aid used. 

18. radio can used inside the 
desk type desired. 


paper the Public Residential 
School which was presented Miss 
Catherine Ford published else- 
where this issue the Journal. 


Dr. Richard Silverman discussed the 
need for research the education 


Recorder, Miss Nellie MacDonald, Teacher 
the Deaf, Toronto Public Schools. 
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the deaf. Some points stressed 
relative trends which denote 
future research this field are 
given below. For more extended 
discussion the reader referred 
the Volume 13, No. (November 
1946) issue the Journal. 


Trends which denote future re- 
search the education the deaf 
are: 

The acceptance laymen 
the value research evidenced 
the reporting war projects should 
affect the attitude teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

The emergence interest 
others peripheral fields. Electro- 
acoustic physicists were formerly in- 
terested only hearing. They are 
now interested deafness. Speech 
scientific dignity. Otologists formerly 
often ended interview with the 
bald statement, “Your child deaf.” 
Now they are interested aiding the 
parent help the child. All these 
fields should made welcome. They 
will make scientific contributions. 

The advent 
measuring techniques. Electro-acoustic 
auditory 


development, testing and 
training are all evidence wholesome 
development. 

Dr. Silverman stressed the follow- 
ing points with regard research: 
(1) The need for understanding be- 
tween the research worker and the 
teacher. (2) Teachers must lend sup- 
port the research workers. (3) 
Basic research distinguished from 
applied research the following 
manner: basic consisting new 
principles, applied application 
old principles. (4) During the war 
research was mostly applied. Basic 
research was discouraged this con- 
tinent because young talent uni- 
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form. (5) The hearing aid today 
the result war research. 
shot freshness the form new 
principles needed. (7) Teachers 
must not impatient with scientists. 
(8) Scientific friends must edu- 
cated the teachers’ point view. 


SPEECH SECTION* 


Dr. Harold Westlake, Northwestern 
University, chairman, suggested sev- 
eral points for elaboration the 
two discussants: 


What are the trends that will in- 
sure the best results minimum 
length time? 

What the extent coopera- 
tion between speech teachers and other 
professional groups? 

What organization speech 
classes established within the pub- 
lic school program? 

What opportunity for speech 
training should utilized, and how 
should these opportunities evalu- 
ated? 

What criteria for speech teach- 
ers and teaching should established? 

What criteria for referral 
cases and progress records should 
followed? 


Dr. Darrel Mase, Newark State Teach- 
ers College, the first discussant, 
elected review the present trends 
speech work the public schools. 
summarized the results ques- 
tionnaires which had submitted 
members the American Speech 
inquiring 
about procedures followed pub- 
lic schools, case load, time allotment, 
group versus individual instruction, 
per cent needing help, types 
services required, length train- 


*Recorder, Miss Gail Foster, Speech 


Teacher, Detroit Public Schools. 
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ing period, college courses needed 
prospective speech correction teach- 
ers well those needed class- 
room teachers, social service work- 
ers, nurses, etc., and criteria for ac- 
cepting and dismissing cases. Dr. 
Mase found that many the 100 
whom questionnaires were sent felt 
they were unable answer satis- 
factorily these blanks. From the 
replies the following summary was 
prepared: 


The majority recommended case 
loads 75-125. 

The majority favored combina- 
tion individual and group training. 
The amount time suggested for 
each type depended upon case load 
and training. 

All favored some for 
teacher-teacher, teacher-student, and 
teacher-parent conferences well 
time for clerical details. 

The majority favored semi-week- 
instruction for individual group 


therapy. 
Many indicated the need for 
more programs 


which favored the speaker. 

The survey indicated that about 
per cent the elementary level, 
and per cent the junior and senior 
high levels have speech defects which 
require specialized help. 

dividual training periods from 
minutes and group training 

The majority indicated that the 
speech correctionist should supervise 
general speech improvement pro- 
gram. The speaker, however, agrees 
with the minority who believe that 
speech correction techniques might de- 
termine who would direct this pro- 
gram. 
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The majority replied that the 
classroom teacher with training and 
some direction could handle minor 
articulatory defects. 

10. large majority agreed that 
would advisable have training 
speech correction for classroom 
teachers, public health nurses, and 
social service workers. 

11. “The speech correctionist’s own 
good judgment” seemed the best 
answer for criteria used for accept- 
ing and dismissing cases. 

12. Properly personnel 
seems the greatest problem 
meeting the needs the speech handi- 
capped. 


Dr. Delyte Morris, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, the second speaker, reviewed 
the trends speech correction that 
are developing outside the public 
schools. 


pointed out that the near fu- 
ture phonograph records would stand- 
ardize speech performance different 
levels. Sound photography would 
give growth sequence normal 
well abnormal speech development. 
Such data would help standardize 
criteria for labelling cases and degrees 
abnormality. Dr. Morris pointed 
out, however, that some disagreement 
and questioning therapists 
force discussion and the development 
new techniques that progress re- 
sults. The speaker feels that there 
trend toward greater divergence 
organizational 
than similarity them. 

Dr. Morris suggests that the Army 
Rehabilitation Service will doubt 
affect and help integrate the schools’ 
speech program with other fields. The 
Army’s Oral Rehabilitation Program 
has made many doctors aware the 
schools’ speech classes. State aid laws 
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are encouraging speech improvement 
expansion. present facilities avail- 
able are advance trained person- 
nel who are urgently needed. This 
situation creates problem because 
inadequately trained people may les- 
sen the present demand for speech 
correction facilities. Colleges are help- 
ing ease the strain offering qual- 
itative programs. These courses pro- 
vide for specialists other fields 
give background and training pros- 
pective speech therapists. Finally Dr. 
Morris urged the cooperation speech 
correctionists with the many groups 
interested children and their growth. 
This liason would promote better inter- 
relationship specialists and 
agencies that the future com- 
munity service centers speech correc- 
tion help would one the vital seg- 
ments. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION: SOCIAL WORK 
AND THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 

THE 


Dr. George Davidson, Department 
National Health and Welfare, Ot- 
tawa, pointed out that special edu- 
cation and social work have com- 
mon interests. pointed out that: 


each and every child community 
exceptional and differs some from 
the norm. Education recognizes eight 
types exceptional children. All 
these types need special education 
services; most them also need spe- 
cial social services; but there are also 
additional types children who need 
special attention from the social serv- 
ice side. 

Exceptional children, from the point 
view the social worker, fall into 
least three classifications addi- 
tion those listed for special educa- 


Recorder, Miss Edith Cohoe, Supervisor 
Classes, Detroit Public Schools. 
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(1) those from eco- 
orphan 
children those from broken homes 


tion purposes: 
nomically low levels: (2) 


(they may 
and need guardianship 
care); (3) special racial groups 
particular area (Indian, Eskimo, and 
Negro). 

may look exceptional chil- 
dren broader sense and include 
all those need both special edu- 
cation services and social service care. 
Our one conclusion that social work 
and education face the same problem. 
Both have developed mass production 
techniques and have tried put all 
people into them; both have found 
that formal large-scale programs 
not fit all individuals. Therefore, 
there must (1) special program 
for certain individuals within the large 
group and (2) flexibility and 
variety within the whole program 
permit more individuality. 

possible for all children, each child 
must (1) educational and voca- 
tional sense placed the level 
with all the children the community 
and (2) from social sense given 
all the social benefits and services that 
are needed make them equal with 
others the community. 


The concluding address was given 
Dr. Florence Poole, Assistant Pro- 
fessor Social Administration, Uni- 
versity-of Pittsburgh. Dr. Poole em- 


phasized that: schools 
medicine and psychology dealing 
with exceptional children. supple- 


ment this service, they are now turn- 
ing the social worker for help with 


children with 
such- truancy, 
and crying which 
social emotional basis. These 

(Continued page 121) 
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REHABILITATION THE DEAF 

Michael Shortley, director the 
Federal Security Agency’s Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation, has invited 
civilians who have job handicaps re- 
sulting from deafness hardness 
hearing take advantage the facili- 
ties the State-Federal program 
vocational rehabilitation. 


statement issued connection 
with National Hearing Week Short- 
ley said that the 
partnership during the 
cal year had rehabilitated 954 deaf 
men and women working age and 
2,439 who were hard hearing. This 
represented increase per cent 
over the 827 deaf persons and 
per cent increase over the 1,787 per- 
sons who were hard hearing re- 
habilitated the 1946 fiscal year. 
They were prepared for and placed 
virtually every type trade and oc- 
cupation. 


Divisions vocational rehabilita- 
tion every State, the District 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 


Rico maintain offices convenient 
locations and provide rehabilitation 
services for civilians 


through these offices. 


develop and stimulate maximum 
rehabilitation opportunities 
ians who are deaf hard hearing, 
the Office Vocational Rehabilitation 
has entered into cooperative agree- 
ments with the National Association 
the Deaf, the American Hearing So- 
ciety, the National Fraternal Society 
the Deaf, and the Convention 
American Instructors the Deaf. 
Others are process formulation. 
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pressing need more centers 
for the conservation hearing,” Short- 
ley asserted. recent study made 
the Office Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and the American Hearing So- 
ciety disclosed that there are only 
centers the United States where 
civilians may obtain complete services 
such the testing hearing, otolo- 
gical examinations, try-out hearing 
aids without pressure from any source, 
training the use hearing aids, 
lip-reading instruction, 
rection, and training the better use 
residual hearing. 


“We would like see colleges 
universities, public private groups 
develop hearing centers wherever 
focus interest can found. 
just necessary teach person 
who hard hearing use this hear- 
ing aid teach limb amputee 
use artificial leg. Furthermore, 
since hearing aids cannot restore hear- 
ing perfectly, important de- 
velop lip reading skill and good speech. 
Finally, the development centers 
for the conservation hearing will, 
through testing and examining facili- 
ties, uncover hearing difficulties for 
many who are not aware serious 
problem and, thus, prevent further loss 
for some and the removal the im- 
pairment for others.” 


The Office Vocational Rehabil- 
itation estimates that least 33,000 
deaf civilians and 206,000 who are 
hard hearing are eligible for serv- 
ices from the State vocational re- 
habilitation agencies. These services 
include: 

Thorough physical and aural exam- 
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inations determine extent disa- 
bility, discover possible hidden dis- 
abilities, determine work capacity, 
and determine eligibility—without 
cost the individual; medical, sur- 
gical, psychiatric treatment 
pital care, necessary, reduce 
remove the disability with public 
funds used defray these costs 
the extent the individual unable 
so; artificial devices such hear- 
ing aids increase workability, with 
public funds used defray the cost 
which the individual unable pay; 
individual counsel and guidance 
help the disabled individual select 
and attain the right job objective— 
provided without cost 
vidual; training for the right job 
schools, colleges, universities, on-the- 
job, in-the-plant, correspondence— 
cost the individual; place- 
ment the right job—at cost 
the individual; and 
follow-up make sure the worker 
and the job are properly matched— 
provided cost the disabled 
persons. 

Other services which may provid- 
tion during the rehabilitation process, 
equipment and licenses—from public 
funds the individual unable 
meet the expenses from his own re- 
sources. 

“At the time the deaf persons who 
were rehabilitated during fiscal year 
1946 applied the State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies for services, 
per cent them were unemployed and 
the other per cent had estimated 
annual earnings only $129,000,” 
Shortley said, adding: 

“After rehabilitation, 798 the 827 
deaf had estimated annual earnings 
totaling $1,295,000—almost times 
much before rehabilitation. the 
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remaining persons, became farm- 
ers family workers whose earnings 
were very difficult estimate, and 
did not report their earnings. 

“At the time the persons who were 
hard hearing applied for services, 
about per cent were unemployed, 
and the others had esimated annual 
earnings totaling approximately $1,- 
000,000. 

“After rehabilitation, the estimated 
annual earnings 1,218 the group 
increased $2,661,700, more than 
two-and-one-half times much 
before rehabilitation. There were 
persons employed farmers fam- 
ily workers and with unreported 
earnings.” 

the 827 deaf persons, per cent 
received training; the 1,787 who 
were hard hearing, per cent re- 
ceived training. 

Hearing aids were purchased for 
1,607 individuals during the 1947 fiscal 
year, increase 48.7 per cent over 
the total for the preceding year. 


1948 INSTITUTE CORRECTIVE AND 
REMEDIAL READING 

Because unprecedented en- 
rollment 22,000 students, Temple 
facilities have been taxed the limit. 
result this situation, has 
been necessary advance the dates 
for the annual institute reading dis- 
abilities from February February 
inclusive. 

The 1948 institutes are part 
three-year evaluation program. This 
makes possible for Boards Edu- 
cation and State Departments Edu- 
cation send delegates for the dual 
purpose organizing new programs 
and evaluating existing ones. The em- 
phasis for 1948 will placed the 
content area approach. 
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NEW YORK STATE PLANNING CONFER- 
ENCE FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL 
Efforts several years were cul- 
minated October 10-11, 1947, when 
thirty-five the leading New York 
State educators responsible for the 
education exceptional children met 
Syracuse discuss mutual prob- 
lems and devise ways improving 
the educational programs the schools 
the state order better meet the 
needs handicapped children. 
result preliminary discussions, 
was voted organize permanent 
body, informal possible, but suf- 
ficiently directed insure continuous 
stimulation studies inaugurated 
the total membership and carry out 
other activities voted the group. 
The original conference group, there- 
fore, voted establish the New York 
State Planning Conference for the Ex- 
ceptional. executive council con- 
sisting three members follows 
were elected serve for the first year: 
Dr. William Cruickshank, Director 
Special Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Chairman; Dr. Christine In- 
gram, Director Special Education, 
Rochester Public Schools, Vice-Chair- 
man; Miss Isa Cole, Head, Depart- 
ment Special Education, Syracuse 
Public Schools, Secretary-Treasurer. 
respect the education and care 
the exceptional New York State, 
the Conference has established its five 
basic purposes: (1) meet and consid- 
common problems, (2) study and 
evaluate present and future trends, (3) 
make suggestions and recommenda- 
tions the State Education Depart- 
ment, the State Legislature school 
boards, agencies, etc. (4) promote 
better understanding the available 
resouces New York State among 
workers the field, and (5) en- 
list the cooperation all proper 
agencies. Membership the Confer- 
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ence open all those persons who 
supervise and administer programs for 
the exceptional New York State. 
the recent Syracuse meeting, 
five standing committees were ap- 
pointed, each which during the 
current year undertake prelim- 
inary study significant problem 
the care and education the ex- 
ceptional. Under the leadership 
Dr. Maurice Fouracre, Director, De- 
partment Education for the Handi- 
capped, State Teachers College, Buf- 
falo, study will made the 
facilities for exceptional children 
rural communities the state. 
this end examination will made 
the facilities the State Teachers 
Colleges and private universities, pub- 
lic school facilities large communi- 
ties which might made available 
nearby rural areas, private agency 
provisions for the exceptional, and 
state and federal assistance which 
could diverted the exceptional 
child the less populated districts 
the State. Miss Gertrude Booth, psy- 
chologist for the Binghamton Board 
Education, will head committee 
psychologists who will consider prob- 
lems evaluation and diagnosis 
physically and mentally handicapped. 
This group will inaugurate the first 
atively completed dealing with com- 
parison the effectiveness the 1916 
and 1937 revision the Binet Intel- 
ligence Scale the selection men- 
tally retarded children for special class 
education. The problem teacher 
preparation and recruitment will 
studied committee under the 
direction Louis Rosenzweig, Bureau 
for Children with Retarded Mental 
Development, City New York Board 
Education. Assisting Mr. Rosen- 
sweig this work, will Dr. Wil- 
liam Featherstone Teachers’ Col- 
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lege, Columbia University and Dr. 
Vivian Ellis, Bureau for Physically 
Handicapped Children, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany. Mrs. Fern 
Charlton, Supervisor Special Class- 
es, Schenectady Board Education will 
head the committee curriculum, and 
Professor Louis DiCarlo, Assistant 
Professor Education and Audiology, 
School Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, will direct commitee study 
dealing with the coordination spe- 
cial education, counseling and rehabil- 
itation programs for the exceptional 
child. 


The New York State Planning Con- 
ference for the Exceptional will meet 
twice year various communities 
throughout New York State. The or- 
ganization this group constitutes 
important step the history the 
education and care the exceptional 
child. demonstrates the possibility 
cooperative group planning for the 
physically and mentally handicapped 
individuals and group representing 
rather diverse interests. The organ- 
ization will serve bring those who 
are interested teacher preparation 
into close contact with the public 
school directors special education. 
Both groups will have direct liaison 
with the members the State Educa- 
tion Department, Bureau for Physical- 
Handicapped Children. Meeting 
together common ground but 
non-official capacities insofar pro- 
fessional positions are concerned, the 
membership has already demonstrated 
the ability effect close working 
relationship and cooperative group 
spirit which put the needs excep- 
tional children the state above the 
interests local groups local 
philosophies. The organization 
unique composition and purpose 
anything the state nation. (Wil- 
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liam Cruickshank, Syracuse Uni- 
versity.) 


SOCIAL TRENDS INTEREST 
TEACHERS 

The official index consumers 
prices large cities stood 160.3 
per cent the 1939 average the end 
October. This was 20.3 per cent 
above June, 1946, when the OPA was 
abolished. 


Retail sales this year will rise above 
$100,000,000,000 (one hundred billion) 
for the first time the history the 
nation. 


Ten years ago cost total $10,- 
000 rear child the age 
years; now costs $15,000. 


More than half the farms now have 
private baths and modern toilet facili- 
ties 2,250,000 farms, however, 
still lack electricity. 


October saw the highest rate pas- 
senger car production since before the 
war—324,000 vehicles. the current 
rate production, the automobile in- 
dustry expects produce more than 
3,000,000 cars this year. 


Almost 2,300,000 students are en- 
rolled the nation’s colleges and 
universities, the latest check the 
Office Education shows. This 
1,000,000 higher than the peak en- 
rollment pre-war years. 


The world’s population will increase 
from its present 2,250,000,000 2,- 
mankind continues increase the 
present rate, the year 2000 will see 
total population half again large 
now. 


There were 2,285,539 marriages and 
News Letter, No. 7.) 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


DISABLED VETS CONTINUE STUDIES 

Twenty thousand ill and disabled 
patients Veterans Administration 
hospitals are studying correspondence 
courses ranging from high-school Eng- 
lish, mathematics and history book- 
keeping, farming and carpentry. 
number communities cooperate with 
hospitals helping patients qual- 
ify for high school diplomas. Veteran- 
students the hospital Sun- 
mount, Y., are carried the rolls 
the local high school, and may take 
New York State Regents examinations 
when they complete their studies. The 
Los Angeles, California, school system 
furnishes teachers for patients study- 
ing high school subjects nearby 
hospitals. The Brecksville, Ohio, post 
the Veterans Foreign Wars 
awards yearly scholarship $500 
the outstanding student-patient 
the hospital there. (Edpress News 

Letter. Nov. 14, 1947.) 


Convention Notes 
(Continued from page 116) 
workers try find the causes the 


problems and eliminate them. 

The school social worker needs 
(1) understand the individual, (2) 
understand the individual and his en- 
vironment, and (3) the 
helping process (social case work). 
This requires special competence and 
skill. 

Such school social worker can 
help represent parents and 
dren the whole purpose the school, 
its methods, and its authority. She 
can help children and parents with the 
problems which they have gaining 
the maximum benefit from school. She 
can help the teachers teach more 
effectively the schools helping 

eliminate those difficulties which 
interfere with the child’s effective 
participation school. 
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COUNCIL REPRESENTED 
INAUGURATION 


Dr. Jesse Edward Franklin the 
faculty the East Texas State Teach- 
ers College represented the Council 
the inauguration Dr. James Gillian 
Gee, president that institution, 
Saturday, November 15, Com- 
merce, Texas. The Council considers 
honor have been invited 
send representative and President 
Wooden was pleased have had the 
opportunity appointing Dr. Frank- 
lin. 


YONKERS CHAPTER ISSUES YEARBOOK 

The Yonkers Chapter the Inter- 
national Council has issued very 
unique and impressive twenty-page 
yearbook containing 
from President Ann DeVoe, the ob- 
jectives the International Council, 
the international officers, the name 
the regional representative, the offi- 
cers the Yonkers Chapter, list 
the past presidents the chapter, the 
membership the chapter’s various 
committees, list its hostesses for 
the chapter meetings the year, the 
programs the meetings, directory 
members, list retired chapter 
members, page “in memorial,” the 
annual financial statement for the past 
year, and other interesting and per- 
tinent information. 


APPEAL FOR CHILDREN 

Half the world’s children critically 
need more food maintain life, 
growth and health. Speaking their 
behalf, Chester Bowles, chairman 
the Appeal for Children, said: “Our 
generation has failed the growing chil- 
dren the world.” asked that 
“all groups all nations donate one 
day’s earnings fund for feeding 
needy News Let- 
ter, November 14, 1947.) 
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WORLDWIDE GROWTH INTEREST 
CEREBRAL PALSIED NOTED 
Widespread interest 
services the handicapped, and 
especially the cerebral palsied, has 
been noted National Society staff. 
Dr. Earl Carlson, member the 
National Society’s Medical Advisory 
Council, plans leave for lecture 
tour New Zealand, Australia and 
possibly India. will take with him 
films the rehabilitation cerebral 
palsied children from the National 

Society’s lending service. 


international 


Requests for information have come 
from such countries Sweden, Puerto 
Rico, the Netherlands, South Africa, 
and Scotland. 

During the past several months Mr. 
Joseph Smetana and Mr. Jindrich 
Hvlaka, both Czechoslovakia, have 
visited extensively treatment cen- 
ters throughout the United States. 

Recently request for planned 
itinerary cerebral palsy centers 
the United States came from Eng- 
lish doctor. (The Crippled Child 
Bulletin, November, 1947.) 


OTTAWA CONVENTION ATTENDANCE 


The following the Ottawa con- 
vention attendance arranged states 
and provinces the order the num- 
ber persons attending from each, 
beginning with the province, 
which, course, had the highest num- 
ber. Can Des Moines and Iowa top 
this? 

Ontario, 487 (Ottawa, 327, Out- 
province, 160); Michigan, 113; New 
York, 58; Ohio, 28; Illinois, 22; Indiana, 
Quebec, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky New Jersey, Texas, 
Iowa, Mississippii, Virginia, 
the following had representatives 
each: British Columbia, Louisiana, 
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Minnesota, Missouri, Nova Scotia, Ten- 
nessee; and the following had rep- 
resentatives each: District Colum- 
bia, Florida, California, Georgia, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Manitoba, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, Washington, Wyoming. 

Other countries represented were 
Brazil, representatives, and South 
Africa with representative. 


The Message 
(Continued from page 99) 


formality organization meetings and 
for giving their gatherings 
and inviting atmosphere. Inasmuch 
requires little time and can add 
much, without any way neglecting 
the major purposes the occasion, 
seems like worthwhile thing do. 


CONCLUSION 


hoped that this little resume 
professional, administrative, and social 
activities for chapters, which have 
presented these December and Jan- 
uary pages, has brought you few 
the better practices others. How- 
ever appreciate that, best, our 
presentation has been sketchy, and 
that have left many things unsaid 
that could well have been included. 
Yet, necessary that content 
ourselves, for the time being, with 
this and leave the members 
each chapter fill the gaps for 
themselves. you will that and 
then pass along your own more in- 
teresting and worthwhile experiences 
others, through the pages this 
same JOURNAL, all will continue 
profit accordingly. 


President 


JANUARY 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION AND NEWS 


CHRISTINE INGRAM 


MENTAL HEALTH 

you read the October number 
the Journal the article, The Na- 
Mental Health George 
Stevenson, M.D., medical director 
the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, did you realize its possible 
future import for special education? 
The first appropriation Congress 
implement the bill was $3,000,000 for 
grants the states for preventive 
services, $1,125,000 for training per- 
sonnel and $400,000 for research. The 
grants the states for preventive 
services will carried through 
mental health authority each 
state. The future the act and the 
appropriations for its implementation 
will depend the intelligent interest 
and support the citizens, who see 
that their respective state sets 
preventive program that insures 
the worthy expenditure federal sub- 
sidy. 

Extensions and betterment mental 
hygiene programs will aid programs 
special education wherever they 
emphasized that such programs can- 
not fully materialize without citizen 
support. Let read Dr. Stevenson’s 
article again and inquire about plans 
for preventive services our re- 
spective states. 


FEDERAL AID 

The subject federal aid edu- 
cation will come before Congress again 
when the emergency issues now en- 
gaging Congressional attention are dis- 
posed of. Teachers should keep in- 
formed the matter through the 
forthcoming Journal pages. 
The issues federal aid call for care- 
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ful attention, study, and support 
the teaching profession. 


EDUCATION YOUNG CHILDREN 

Growing acceptance over the nation 
for nursery schools and kindergartens 
reported United States Office 
Education Bulletin recently off the 
press, entitled Schools for Children 
Under Six. The action profes- 
sional and lay organizations promot- 
ing programs for young children has 
arisen largely from federally financed 
programs for needy children and for 
children war workers. Factors that 
younger children necessary today are 
working mothers, increased birth rate, 
and increased concentration families 
urban centers. 


RACIAL SEGREGATION 
The right every child equal 
opportunity for education de- 
mocracy granted, not only the right 
every exceptional child but also 
every child minority groups. The 
Committee Civil Rights 
stated that “The Committee believes 
that segregation should 
ended ultimate goal.” con- 
sideration, certain members demanded 
(1) that the Federal government stop 
grants-in-aid schools states which 
practice segregation and 
states enact fair educational practice 
laws prohibit discrimination and 
segregation public schools and col- 
leges. The minority argued that segre- 
gation can best ended raising 
the education level the states af- 
fected and inculcating “human broth- 
erhood and democracy.” 
This matter means toward promo- 
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tion racial tolerance and equal op- 
portunities will come increasingly into 
public focus. 


INTEREST EDUCATION 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

Within recent months the 
Office Education has received 
number communications from other 
countries regarding the education 
exceptional children. inspector 
schools South Africa now study- 
ing the United States with special 
attention the needs handicapped 
children the Union South Africa. 
former exchange teacher from 
England, her return, stopped the 
Office Education discuss recent 
developments the education and 
care cerebral,palsied children. 

Letters received the Division 
Elementary Education point spe- 
cific interests and problems dif- 
ferent countries. Among them are 
ticularly the educational problems 
the deaf and cerebral palsied. 
letter from Switzerland concerned 
with higher education for the phy- 
sically handicapped. Letters visits 
from individuals from China, Holland, 
Canada, Belgium, New Zealand, and 


Egypt show that those countries 
special services for the mentally re- 
tarded and the physically handicapped 
initiated further de- 
(School Life, December, 


veloped. 
1947.) 


CORRECTION 

The following correction under the 
item Legislation and News,” 
page the October 1947 number 
made: 

The second statement concerning Dr. 
Mackie came from the United States 
Office Education. 

The first statement funds was 
compiled the editor the column. 
The first sentence that statement 
read follows: final appropria- 
tion $1,633,900 was made for the 
United States Office Education 
the 80th Congress. The amount grant- 
largely for three new projects 
The sentence should 
read thus: final appropriation for 
$1,633,900 was made for the United 
States Office Education the 80th 
Congress, increase $381,000 over 
the previous year. 
amount granted largely for three 
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new 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Abstracts and 
Selected References 


WILLIAM CRUICKSHANK 
Compiled the Library, National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


BRUNER, E., “What Should Know 
About Cerebral Palsy.” Nat. Parent- 
Teacher. Jan., 1947. 

explanation parents and teachers 
what cerebral palsy is, what extent chil- 
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dren may rehabilitated, and the re- 
sponsibility the school and teacher 
their education. 


CALIFORNIA. Crippled Children’s Society 
Los Angeles County. 
the Cerebral Palsied Child. Apr. and 
1946. Sponsored Crippled Children’s 
Los Angeles County, California 
Society for Crippled Children. Ambassa- 
dor Hotel.” Los Angeles, 1947. 123 
Paper. 


Proceedings the conference, includ- 
ing papers Carol Jensen, Winthrop 


JANUARY 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Phelps, Meyer Perlstein, Elise convalescent care for children. “Report 


Martens, Jay Nash, and Lawrence 
Linck. 


COHEN, ETHEL. “What Rheumatic Fever 
May Mean Child. The Child. Apr., 
1947. 11:10:166-169, 175. 

discussion the social and emotional 
problems that may arise rheumatic fever 
cases and how they may met the 
social worker .and the nurse. 


ELKES, REGINA. “Group Casework Ex- 
periment with Mothers Children with 
Cerebral Palsy. Social Casework. 
Mar., 1947. 

report experiment the Brook- 
lyn Visiting Nurse Assn., which operates 
cerebral palsy treatment center, which 
series four meetings for mothers were 
conducted social caseworkers while the 
children were receiving treatments. 


JENSEN, CAROL “The Place the 
Cerebral Palsied Child the Public School.” 
Calif. Elementary Education. May, 

explanation the special needs 
the cerebral palsy child and the special 
provision for his education and medical 
treatment provided under California law. 


McINTIRE, THOMAS. “On the Educa- 
tion the Cerebral Palsied.” Edu- 
cational Research. Apr., 1947. 40:8:561-568. 


report based principally study 
children school age drawn 
first 500 cerebral palsied children seen 
the New Jersey state cerebral palsy sur- 
vey. Presents data the achievement 
cerebral palsied children along with con- 
sideration the factors limiting learning. 


MEYER, EDITH. “Psychological Considera- 
tions Group Children with Polio- 
Pediatrics. July, 1947. 

children with poliomyelitis who were fol- 
lowed regular interviews and psycholo- 
gical examinations for three years. “This 
study suggests that poliomyelitis, first 
specific infection the central nervous 
system and second, crippling disease 
leading prolonged hospitalization and 
immobilization, tends produce interfer- 
ence with normal mental and emotional 
development.” Offers recommendations 
followed that greater attention may 
paid psychological factors. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 


CHILDREN AND ADULTS. Committee 


study Convalescent Care for Children.” 
Chicago, The society, 1947. 159 p., illus. 
Mimeo. 75c. 

The report the committee appointed 
1944 “to explore the physical, mental, 
and social needs children during the 
convalescent period; define the optimum 
standards which should govern the pro- 
visions for care; and determine the 
needs for the extension and improvement 
convalescent facilities for the physically 
handicapped child this country.” Miss 
Kathleen Allen was director the study. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 


CHILDREN AND ADULTS. Committee 
the severely handicapped. 
tion Facilities for the Severely 
capped.” (Chicago, The society) 1947. 
Mimeo. 

“The Committee the severely handi- 
capped presents herewith the report its 
findings. Within the period study, the 
Committee has defined the seriously dis- 
abled, secured estimates the size the 
severely 
tion, established definition vocational 
rehabilitation, reviewed the developments 
which have taken place under private and 
public sponsorship throughout the country 
prepare the seriously impaired for use- 
ful employment, and determined 
gram services for their vocational re- 
habilitation.” 


NEW JERSEY PIONEERS CARE 


CRIPPLED. Welfare Reporter, Mar., 1947. 
1:11:5-7. 

Reviews the history and current pro- 
grams services crippled children 
New Jersey. 


NEW YORK. Association for the aid crip- 


pled children. “Mental Hygiene the 
Orthopedically Handicapped Child,” 
Louise Ware. New York, The Assn., 1947. 
(Mental hygiene series Pamphlet 

head title: Staff education for 
nurses engaged orthopedic public health 
nursing. 

“It the thesis the pamphlet that the 
orthopedically handicapped child 
marily child like other children, with 
the basic emotional needs other chil- 
dren. endeavor made suggest 
ways which may helped as- 
sert himself person, and achieve 
place useful member society. The 
pamphlet describes the anxieties his 
parents, and show how these anxieties may 
some measure alleviated.” 
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NEW YORK. Community service society. 


“Cardiac Conditions”; Rev. New York, 
The society, 1946. (Family health 
series. Guide for public health nurses, No. 
10c. 

“This publication intended serve 
guide for nurses family health serv- 
ice providing quick access authori- 
tative information about 
tions.” 


PHELPS, WINTHROP “Questions Parents 


Ask, and Answers.” Crippled Child. Aug., 

symposium questions cerebral 
palsy answered the Director, Chil- 
dren’s Rehabilitation Institute, Cockeys- 
ville, Md. 


RUBENSTEIN, BEN. “Therapeutic Use 


Groups Orthopaedic Hospital School.” 
Detroit, Detroit Orthopedic Clinic, 1947. 

Reprinted from Am. Orthopsy- 
chiatry. Oct., 1945. 15:4. 

report social casework study 
the hospital school the Detroit Ortho- 
pedic Clinic group seven adolescent 
boys hospitalized for poliomyelitis. The 
purpose the group project was ob- 
tain more scientific observations the 
adolescent his new handicap. 


WITTKOWER, “Rehabilitation the 


Limbless; Joint Surgical and Psycholo- 
gical Study.” Occupational Medicine. Jan., 
1947. 

report British study which are 
analyzed the emotional and social problems 
200 military amputees. 


Visual Impairments 


BUTLER, RUTH Work- 


Helps Blind Babies Get Good Start.” 
The Child. July, 1947. 12:1:2-5. 

paper given the National Confer- 
ence the Blind Preschool Child, March 
13-15, 1947, New York. 


STRONBERG, ANN “The Psychology 


the Squinter.” Am. Ophthalmology. 

factors which are significant 
the success orthoptic training are 
emphasized.”—Psychological Abstracts. 


Auditory Impairments 


CLAYTON-JONES, “Rubella Cause 
Congenital Deafness England.” Lancet. 

Reviews literature published Aus- 
tralia and the that establishes 
the association between maternal rubella 
the first months pregnancy and 
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congenital defects—mainly cateract, deaf- 
mutism, and heart lesions. 
survey carried out schools for the deaf 
Great Britain which verify the asso- 
ciation. 


capped children, Chicago. and 
(Chicago, The commission, 1947) 

Contents—Nature and significance de- 
ideal statewide program.—Resources 
needs.—Recommendations. 
—Suggestions for further reading. 


Speech Impairments 


KOEPP-BAKER, HERBERT. “The Re- 
sponsibility the Speech Correctionist 
the Treatment the Cleft Palate Pa- 
tient who has Received Surgical Pros- 
thetic Treatment.” Am. Orthodontics 
and Oral Surgery. Nov., 1946. 32:11:714- 

Read before the American Academy 
Cleft Palate Prosthesis, April 10, 1946. 


MICHIGAN. State college. Extension serv- 
ice. Dept. speech and dramatics. “You 
Can Aid the Stammering Child,” Edgar 
DeForest. East Lansing, The college, 
1946. (Extension bul. 280). 

simple explanation the problems 
the stammering child and how his 
parents, teachers and school nurses can 
.aid him make better adjustment.” 


OREGON. Division special education. 
“Report the Committee Revision 
Oregon State Certification Requirements 
for Teachers Speech Correction with 
Recommendations for Revision Courses 
Speech Correction.” Salem, Ore., The 
division, 1946. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Woods Schools, Lang- 
horne. “Language Relation Psycho- 
Motor Development: Proceedings the 
Spring Conference Education and the 
Exceptional Child the Child Research 
Clinic. May 1946.” Langhorne, Pa., Woods 
schools, 1946. 

Contents: Delayed development speech 
and its results, Samuel Robbins, 
9-16; Dominance shifts relation hemi- 
plegia, Winthrop Phelps, 17-21; 
Some disorders the language develop- 
ment children, Samuel Orton, 
23-8; The ocular blocks reading disa- 
bility, Hunter Romaine, 29-32; 
The instructional aspects the reading 
clinic program Stella Center, 
33-8; Creative writing—its implications for 
classroom teaching, Donald Berger, 
39-46. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


Retarded Mental Development 
CROTHERS, BRONSON. “The Problem 
Feeblemindedness Children.” New York, 
Am. cyanamid Co., 1947. 

Reprint one series radio broad- 
casts, “The doctors talk over,” spon- 
sored Lederle Laboratories Division, 
American Cyanamid Company. 


NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH FOUNDA- 
TION. “Forgotten Children.” (Philadelphia, 
The assn., d.) illus. 20c. 

pamphlet for general distribution ex- 
plaining the responsibilities the home, 
school, community, and institution be- 
half the feebleminded child. The orig- 
inal draft this pamphlet was prepared 
Arnold Krause the Vineland Train- 
ing School Vineland, 


ZIMMERMAN, FREDERICK T., and others. 
“Effect Glutamic Acid Mental Func- 
tioning Children and Adolescents,” 
Frederick Zimmerman, Bessie 
Burgermeister, and Tracy Putnam. 
Archives Neurology and Psychiatry. 
Nov., 1946. 

report important clinical experi- 
ment. Psychologic tests scores indicate that 
glutamic acid “may have genuine faci- 
litating effect mental functioning 
human subjects. 


Epilepsy 
BRADLEY, CHARLES. “Management 
the Convulsive Child.” Boston, Mass., Am. 
Epilepsy League, 1946. 10c. 
Reprinted from Rhode Island Med. 
Nov., 1946. Vol. 29, No. 11. 


General 
AMERICAN OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
ASSOCIATION. “Handbook Occupa- 
tional Therapy,” compiled the House 
Delegates and the Educational office 
the American occupational therapy asso- 
ciation. New York, The assn., 1947. $1.00. 
Paper. Looseleaf. 

“The handbook designed make 
information regarding: (1) The 
origin, development, present program, 
working organization and personnel the 
American Occupational Therapy Associa- 
tion. (2) The prerequisites and required 
training occupational therapist, and 
the schools where such training may 
obtained. (3) The organization and work- 
ing programs state associations. (4) 
brief orientation the over-all program 
rehabilitation.” Contains well selected 
bibliography occupational therapy, in- 
cluding handicrafts. 


BROWN, MARY ELEANOR. “Daily Ac- 


tivity Testing and Teaching.” Physio- 
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therapy Rev. July-Aug., 1947, 27:4:249- 
253. 

Discusses the rehabilitation program for 
patients who are acquire the ability 
perform without assistance the necessary 
daily activities. 


EDDY, RICHARD. “Give Them Chance 


Learn.” Welfare Bul., Illinois dept. pub- 
lic welfare, Mar., 1947. 38:3:10-11. 

report the progress made estab- 
lishing the new hospital-school for edu- 
cable, severely crippled children Illinois. 


EDUCATION HANDICAPPED CHIL- 


DREN. Public Welfare Indiana. May, 
1947. 57:7:8-10. 

Explains the Indiana state law passed 
March 13, 1947, which provides for spe- 
cial schools, dormitories, and classes 
established public school systems. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Ministry education. 


“Special Educational Treatment.” London, 
(Pam. No. 5). 

“This pamphlet intended mainly for 
the guidance Local Education Authori- 
ties and teachers. Section the 
Education Act, 1944, and the Regulations 
thereunder, have placed Local Educa- 
tion Authorities new responsibilities for 
the provision suitable education for 
children suffering from disability mind 
body.” 


NEW YORK TIMES. Directory Agen- 


cies and Organizations Concerned with Re- 
habilitation and Services the Handi- 
comp. Howard Rusk and 
Eugene Taylor. New York, New York 
Times, 1947. 133 10c. Paper. 


SEIDENFELD, MORTON “Mental Hy- 


giene the Disabling Diseases.” Mental 
Hygiene. Apr., 1947. 31:2:196-202. 

“It the aim this paper indicate 
briefly the approaches that may used 
the workers who are responsible for 
carrying preventive mental hygiene.” 
Written the Director Psychological 
Services, National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 


SEIDENFELD, MORTON “The Teachers’ 


Early Recognition the Malad- 
justed Child.” School Health. Feb., 
1947. 17:2:49-53. 


STUART, HAROLD “Use Body 


Measurements the School Health Pro- 
gram, Harold Stuart and Howard 
Meredith.” Am. Public Health. Dec., 
1946. 36:12:1365-1386. 

Urges school health services take 
certain body measurements all chil- 
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dren once twice yearly. Describes 
standard technique followed. 


TENNESSEE. Crippled 
“Your Child’s School Goes On.” (Nash- 
ville, The services, 1947) p., illus. 

pamphlet that explains 
education program hospitalized children 
Tennessee and give examples curri- 
culum activities. Special forms used 
teaching and administrative personnel are 
duplicated. 


Subcommittee aid physically handi- 
Res. 45, Authorizing the 
Committee Labor Conduct In- 
vestigation the Extent and Character 
Aid Now Given the Federal, State, and 
Local Governments and Private Agencies 
the Physically Handicapped, and for 
Other Purposes.” Parts 1-24 and Report. 
Washington, C., Govt. print. office, 
1944-1946. 

Contains many excellent statements 
representatives: various national private 
and governmental agencies. The appendix 
Part (Rural physically handicapped. 
Apr. 1946) includes (p. 2263-2281) 
study Agnes Garrity state laws 
providing for education exceptional chil- 
dren. 


WISCONSIN. State dept. public instruc- 
tion. Bureau for handicapped children. 
“Education the Handicapped Child Away 
From Home.” Madison, Wis., The dept., 
1946. Mimeo. 

small leaflet explaining the parent 
the boarding home program for the child 
who needs live away from home re- 
ceive special education facilities. 


CALENDAR COMING EVENTS 
1948 


1948 Institute and 
Remedial Reading, Temple Univer- 

American Week ....... 

Michigan Conference Exceptional 
Children, Hayes Hotel, Jackson 
February 27-28 

National Society for the Prevention 
Blindness Conference, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis ... April 5-7 

American Group Therapy Association, 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Commodore, 

International Council Exceptional 
Children, Annual Meeting, Fort Des 
Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa 
April 25-28 

Second Annual Conference Mental 
Hygiene and Problems the Ex- 
ceptional Child, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York May 7-8 

Seventy-second Annual Meeting 
the American Association Mental 
and the First Interna- 
tional Congress Mental Defi- 
ciency, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Massachusetts .......... May 18-28 

Third Annual Conference Problems 
Impaired Hearing, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, ... July 


Chapter Presidents: 


Send chapter news and news special educational affairs your 


part the State the Journal. 


The Directory Chapter Officers will published the March issue. 
sure that Mrs. Beulah Adgate, Treasurer-Manager, has correct 


list your officers February 


Are all your members receiving their Journal regularly? Have you 


solicited all prospective subscribers your community? 


JANUARY 
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CHAPTER 


California 
Long Beach Chapter 
Los Angeles Chapter 
San Diego Chapter 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport Special Class Teachers Association 
Teachers Association, New Haven 
Delaware 
Delaware Chapter 
District Columbia 
Columbian Chapter 
Washington Chapter 
Florida 
Jacksonville Chapter 
Miami Chapter 


Georgia 
Atlanta Chapter 
Illinois 
Alton Chapter 
hicago Special Class Teacher’s Club 
Suburban Chapter 
West Suburban Chapter, Cicero 
Illini Chapter 
Moline Chapter 
Normal, Bloomington Chapter 
Peoria Chapter 
Rockford Chapter 
South Central Illinois Chapter, Jacksonville 
Springfield, Il. 


h 


Indiana 

Evansville Chapter 

Fort Wayne Chapter 
Indianapolis Chapter 

Terre Haute Chapter 

Iowa 

Davenport Chapter 

Iowa State Chapter 
Vaterloo Chapter 


Kansas 
Kansas Chapter, Wichita 
Kentucky 
Louisville Chapter 
Louisiana 
New Orleans Chapter 
Maine 


Bangor Chapter 
Greater Portland Chapter 
Maryland 
Baltimore Chapter 
Michigan 
Battle Creek Chapter 
Bay City Chapter 
Detroit Chapter 
Fordson Chapter 
Highland Park Chapter 
Jackson Special Education Club 
Kalamazoo Council for Exceptional Children 
Lansing Chapter 
Lapeer Chapter 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint 
Michigan State Normal College Chapter, 
Ypsilanti 
North Metropolitan Chapter, 
Royal Oak and Ferndale 
Pontiac Chapter 
Sault International, Sault Ste Marie, Michigan 
and Ontario 
Special Education Club, Flint 
Special Education Club, Grand Rapids 
Twin City Chapter, Benton Harbor and 
St. Joseph 
Wayne County Training School Chapter, 
Northville 
Minnesota 
Duluth Special Class Club 
Faribault Chapter 


DIRECTORY 


Minneapolis Chapter 
St. Paul Special Class Teachers 
Winona Chapter 
Missouri 
Missouri Council for Exceptional Children 
Nebraska 
Omaha Chapter 
New Jersey 
Newark Chapter 
New York 
Central New York Chapter, Syracuse 
Child Study Club, Rochester 
Florence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 
Geneseo Normal Chapter, Geneseo 
Jamestown Chapter 
Long Island Chapter 
New York City Chapter, No. 
New York City Chapter, No. III 
Schenectady Chapter 
Teachers College Chapter, Columbia 
University, New York City 
Western New York Chapter, Buffalo 
Yonkers Chapter 
North Dakota 
Jamestown Chapter 
Ohio 
Cincinnati Chapter 
Greater Cleveland Chapter 
Toledo Chapter 
Youngstown Chapter 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Chapter 
Ontario 
Central Ontario Chapter, Kitchener 
Hamilton Chapter 
London Chapter 
Ottawa Chapter 
Toronto Chapter 
Oregon 
Portland Chapter 
Pennsylvania 
The Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Education Exceptional Children 
Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon Special Class Teachers 
Tennessee 
Tennessee Chapter, Knoxville 
Middle Tennessee District Chapter 
Texas 
Austin Chapter 
Fort Worth Chapter 
Houston Chapter 
Northeast Texas Chapter 
San Antonio Chapter 
South West Texas College Chapter, 
San Marcos 
Texas State Chapter 
Washington 
Central Washington Chapter, Ellensburg 
Seattle Chapter 
Tacoma Chapter 
Wisconsin 
Delavan Chapter 
Fond Lac Chapter 
Fox River Valley Chapter, Oskosh 
Green Bay Chapter 
Madison Chapter 
Milwaukee Chapter 
Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
Racine Chapter 
Sheboygan Chapter 
Wisconsin Chapter 
Wyoming 
Wyoming Special Teachers Association 


DES MOINES has estimated (1947) population 
178,000. 


CITY 


THERE ARE 49,365 residential units the city. 
25,747 these 51.2 per cent are resident-owned, which 
the largest percentage the nation. 


DES MOINES has 192 churches and nearly public 
and parochial schools and 


DES MOINES served railroads, highways, 


and two airlines. 


DES MOINES’ 396 wholesaling and jobbing firms 
serve the state Iowa and parts adjoining states. More 
than 20,000 retail merchants look Des Moines for 
large portion their needs. 


THE SMOUSE SCHOOL, for which Dr. Smouse, 
great surgeon Des Moines, willed $333,000 for its erec- 
tion and equipment, was opened 1931. model 
school unusual beauty, dedicated the service and 
education exceptional children. guest the 
convention should sure visit it. 


